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much expensive, unnecessary litigation. That public librarians can provide an acceptabl« 
solution tor their own admittedly limited field , alas, not occur to many authority minds. 
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realize, it is time, not distance, that separates Europe from the United States”. The Position 
is the great cultural paradox. Librarians, fearful for the book alone, bring themselves the 
film and even TV to encourage reading ; and, meanwhile, another good literary review has 
cen extinguished. The average man, asked casually, “what are you reading now ?” might 
have to answer, “only the newspaper” and yet 380 millions of books were borrowed from 
British lending libraries alone last year, and many further millions from subscription, institution 
and shop libraries. There are men who have no time to read, they say ; the public librarian 
often thinks ruefully that chairmen of Finance Committees as a class are amongst these. 


[here must be thousands who live the buried life in which much reading is hidden. If 


\merica is so bad, why are their libraries so fine and well used that we, with our 380 million 
record, rush over to see them and come back overpowered by their size and aétivity ? The 
fact is that readship as a whole is an unexplored and possibly unexplorable county. All 
generalizations about it, however clever and honest, are incomplete. 


* * * . * * 


The time has now arrived when over here we can say with some confidence that we 
have a card cataloguing bureau which can serve every library purpose. The provision of the 
entries in the British National Bibliography on cards is of first rate importance, is, in fact, a 
revolution in cataloguing for which we have waited the half-century since it was devised 
in the Library of Congress by Herbert Putnam. We do not forget that Harrods made a 
significant experiment a few years ago in the issue of good printed catalogue cards which 
won, and deservedly, the support of a number of librarians. That, however, was a private 
enterprise and it had the misfortune to coincide in its appearance with the corporate official 
venture of the periodical B.N.B.; and the subscriptions did not become sufficient to 
sustain it. That example of honourable failure will not, we hope, be repeated in the new 
experiment. We assume that every librarian will agree that when a central card distribution 
centre is available in England, it is his privilege, and obvious practical advantage, to support 
it, to use it; indeed, seeing that the “unit” card system will be here in perfection, he might 
even consider using it to replace his ordinary current cataloguing method. It will fit into every 
orthodox card system ; and it will be as authoritative as is the serial B.N.B. One quality 
we can fairly assume : speed and punctuality in the produétion of cards, which it is sometimes 
said are lacking in the otherwise splendid Library of Congress card system. In all but very 
small libraries there is often an inescapable time-lag between the putting of a book on the 
shelves and the appearance in the catalogues of the entries for it. The unbroken punctuality 
with which Mr. A. J. Wells and his able staff give us the B.N.B. itself would assure us 
that the only delays will be those which arise from the aétual work of inserting the cards 
into our own catalogues. 

We are well aware that such wholesale advocacy may raise some discussion, even 
opposition ; not everyone loves card catalogues ; “clawing at cards’ was Falconer Madan’s 
tart description of the process involved from the reader’s point of view; the amount of 
space a complete card catalogue occupies in a large library is considerable ; librarians may 
be committed to the sheaf form, to visible index or placard forms; and all prefer, though 
few can achieve, the catalogue in printed book form. This last, the best that we have invented 
for convenience of reference and saving of effort, must always still be the best as a record of 
accessions to its date of publication. As long as those exist it can never be obsolete ; but 
for the living modern library, which adds abundantly and discards almost as many books as 
it adds, printed catalogues are obviously impracticable. The card system, now to be available, 
being the apotheosis of the unit method, as we have suggested will permit the creation of 
the catalogue in any form: classified, dictionary, alphabeto-classed, class, name, author, or 
whatever else we desire. 

* * * ad * - 


[his year, for the fifth time, the British Council will be arranging an exhibition of 
British books at the Frankfurt Book Fair in September. The Frankfurt Book Fair is without 
doubt the most important international book exhibition in the world, being attended by 
booksellers and publishers not only from European countries but also from many other 
parts of the world. 
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The Public Library and Industry 


By R. E. Marsron, Reader’s Advisor, Luton Public Libraries 
Nor long ago DSIR were advertising the public library as a prime source of information 
for industry, by posters, leaflets, and personal contacts. Now it would seem Dr. Urquhart 
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has torsaken us, and pins his hopes on the technical colleges for that service so essential to 
research, and therefore our place in world markets. It is not my concern to attempt assesment 
if the potential value of the college libraries in this field, but rather | should like to offer 
some suggestions as to why public libraries have not justified the expectations of Dr. Urquhart, 
and put forward some possible remedies. 

‘There are the more obvious reasons for our partial failure, and these will be summarised 
briefly, but there are two in particular which are not so apparent, and yet I feel that they have 
been just as effective an hindrance in our service to local firms ; they will be dealt with last 
at somewhat greater length. 

Probably the greatest handicap in our efforts tor recognition by the commercial world 
s our widely differing standard of service. This is inherent in the present Structure of local 
rovernment, some areas having far higher rateable values than others of equal size, and there 
fore more money available for commercial and technical libraries than their poverty stricken 
counterparts. 

[he populace at large assess the public library by its lending department. This is the 
yusiest division, and as such reaches the greatest number of people. If shelf provision here 
s only at the amateur manual stage in the technology divisions, a dubious view is taken by 
local business heads and their employees of the value of the institution as a source of specialised 
ntormation. 

Librarianship in this country has for long been regarded as a “literary” occupation, thus 
our recruitment has been largely confined to “literary” people. “Literary” people produce 
“literary” libraries, and such librarians are normally antipathetic to technology, irrespective 
if the resources at their disposal. Where such provision obtains, naturally firms turn to more 
sympathetic prospects ; e.g. research associations, or, if they haven’t heard of these do 
without the information. 

Industry moves at speed, and requires information to be produced in like manner. The 
10 days plus bureau loan simply will not do. It is said that firms have actually found it quicker 
and thereby cheaper to do research again, rather than wait for the relevant information to 
be traced and supplied from published literature. 

\nd so to the less apparent reasons for our failure to justify expectations. First, many 
public libraries are not clear as to what industry requires of them ; and for fear of neglecting 
some legitimate interest, with inadequate resources, they have tried to cover too wide a field. 
They have attempted to provide a little for all firms at all levels, and have ended up by making 
an effective contribution to none. One must decide where help is needed most (e.g. small 
firms doing research, but unable to afford their own information department), and provide 
the essentials in these fields. 

Finally comes a most effective stumbling block to our industrial aspirations—namely the 
lack of coordination between a certain section of special librarians and their public colleagues. 
One must be prepared for some industrialists to be ignorant, or incredulous of the services 
possible from the local public library, but it goes hard to discover that many information 
officers and special librarians are all to ready too disparage public libraries, and more particularly 
the qualifications of their staffs. This group of people, on the whole, do not even Jook on 
public librarians as members of the same profession, however gently one may remind them 
that our task is in essentials the same—namely the exploitation of the printed word. Some 
treat us a little more kindly, and condone our acceptance within the fringes of the fold; as 
one put it to me whilst we were both attending an ASLIB course, “The relationship of 
public and special librarians is really that of grammar and elementary school teachers”. There 
was little doubt as to which of us she placed in the lower grade! During the same course, 
concerned with productivity in the information services of special libraries), the topic of 

education for special librarianship repeatedly occurred. Accent was placed, quite rightly, on 
possession of specialised subject knowledge ; preferably a degree. I waited quite confidently 
for at least a resumé of the value of a training in library techniques, and, was it too much 
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to expect 7 some mention of the broader basis, and thereby increased usefulness of the 
Library Association examinations . . . But no, only by inter-period questioning of the lecturer 
and others, did | gather that these techniques were a relatively unimportant matter, to be 
picked up as one went along. A graduate, it seemed, would have no difficulty in mastering 
the rudiments of library methodology ; mention of the Library Association examinations 
merely produced an uneasy silence, and averted eyes. I was beginning to realise just how 
high public librarians and their charges stood in the eyes of this band. Full definition was 
to be afforded me shortly ...a speaker differentiating special and public, as “high powered” 
and “low powered” respectively. It is not difficult to imagine the attitude to cooperation 
with the public service of people with this frame of mind. Can one wonder that the links 
between firms and public libraries are difficult to forge, when one must break through such 
a prejudice as this! Fortunately all special librarians do not take this attitude, many are 
eager to cooperate, as was borne out in other conversations between lectures, and is concretely 
demonstrated by the many schemes, formal and informal, now in existence. 


Why does this prejudice exist > To my mind it springs from the conception of ASLIB 
and the Library Association as rival organisations, rather than cooperators in the advancement 
of librarianship and information work. It is not for a moment suggested that the ASLIB 
Council take this view ; for many examples could be cited of joint aétion with the Library 
\ssociation. Nevertheless this hostile movement within ASLIB is strong, their non-coopera 
tion extending even as far as the Library Association examinations. Why? As one special 
librarian put it to me, “These chaps have spent three years getting a degree, and they are 
naturally going to play up this and run down anything that is likely to lead to further study, 
irrespective of its value.” I felt this was extreme, but certainly contained a germ of truth. 
Some might say their attitude regarding their public colleagues is defensible in view of the 
defects in service previously listed. It should be remembered that all these blemishes obtain 
in few libraries, in some none are relevant, the majority of systems falling in between. Which 
is most likely to further the cause of librarianship, aid through cooperation, or systematic 
disparagement ? In fairness one must add that the blame does not lie wholly on one side. 
\ little more interest from public librarians in their special library counterparts and methods 
would aid liaison, and incidentally their own work with industry. For example, on the course 
previously referred to, the number of special librarians present was approximately 99, the 
number of public librarians was exactly one ! 

In conclusion, what can be done to restore us in the estimation of Dr. | rquhart before 
it is too late ? 

In respect of our widely differing standards of service, there is a clear case for government 
grants to public libraries to aid in the provision of a service to industry. In many cases this 
would need to be an act of faith in the first place, the odds on favourable results could be 
cut; however, by provision for government inspection. 

Incredulity on the part of local businessmen would be evaporated to some extent, if, 
ranged by the amateur manuals they had been accustomed to in the lending library, they 
found the latest editions of standard works, monographs, etc. The process would be speeded 
by regular receipt in their post of the latest of the library’s technical bulletins. But even 
under these conditions incidents such as the following will occur. . . . Some small hat 
manufacturers in Luton were eager to open up trade with Communist China. Unfortunately 
for the manufacturers the Chinese trading agency would not accept messages according to 
the telegraphic codes held by the hat firms. However the trading agency eventually quoted 
a code they were prepared to accept. Not possessing it themselves, one would have imagined 
the firms would have enquired if the code was held by the library . . . But no, they hunted 
around through business contacts, and found a large combine who held the code, whereupon 
they all used this copy. By chance at a social occasion one of the hat manufaéturers remarked 
to the Borough Librarian of their difficulty, and was astounded to hear that the code was 
available in the public library, a far more convenient location for him. One can only hope 
that as publicity spreads, ignorance of this type will fade away. 

The “literary” librarian must be made to realise that if his charge is to survive as a 
positive force in the community, it must move with the times, and supply the present cay 
needs of the area, i.e. the increasing demand for technical information. This conversion may 
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best be effeéted through the Library Association, by increased emphasis on service to industry 
it conferences, meetings, and in the relevant examination papers. 

lhe slowness of inter-library loans has received much attention of late, and one may 
hope that with reorganisation of activities at the bureaux and the National Central Library, 
plus the further cutting of routine to a minimum, a considerable saving will be achieved. 
Further reduétion of the time faétor might well be accomplished in the case of /ra/y urgent 
requests by wider use of the practice of some libraries, namely phoning for location and 
dispatch of necessary material. Expensive ? Maybe, but it should still prove cheaper than 
the enquirer doing the research for himself, when the results are already available in indexed 
literature ! 

Librarians must have clearly before them what they are attempting to do when organising 
for industrial service. If resources are small then a start should be made in a modest way, 
providing the basic books and periodicals to aid researchers in those small firms which are 
unable to make their own provision. For example: in Luton there are several small chemical 
manufacturers, and to meet their demand intensive coverage has been given to chemical 
production, and more particularly to the field of detergents, wherein these firms are concen 
trating their research. To return. This technical material will need backing by current 
commercial works; direétories, market surveys, government publications, trade literature, 


tc. Help can be given to the larger firms by holding a good general stock to meet any non 


specialised enquiries that fall outside the scope of their libraries, and by cooperation in the 
rationalisation of periodical acquisition, binding, storage, and withdrawal. As more money 
becomes available the public library can increase its aid, both by extending coverage of 
subjects, and intensifying provision within present fields. To illustrate the advantages of a 
rood general Stock at the public library to the large firm, possibly two examples will suthice. 
1. A large firm of chemical engineers in Luton who possess a first class technical library, 
were considering radical changes in their accounting methods. Demand of this nature had 
not been anticipated in building up the firm’s library, so recourse was made to the public 
service for books on cost and management accounting, where the request was satisfied direct 
from the shelves. 2. An automobile factory, again possessing an adequate library in its field, 
has been involved in the question of river pollution. This trouble was not foreseen, and 
naturally nothing was available in the firm’s library. An enquiry was lodged at the public 
ibrary for something on efHuent disposal, where a comprehensive work was available on 
c shelves. 

Prejudiced special librarians will disappear in inverse ratio to the improvement of the 


public library. News of a good service spreads, avoidance of its facilities must create suspicion 
within the firm, which in turn makes non-use untenable. 

Che present time offers an opportunity which the public library can ill afford to neglect. 
For too long have we been the Cinderella service of local government, and the first for the 
cuts. If we are able to show capability in fulfilling our obligations to industry a new library 
era may well dawn, in which librarians rank equally with architects, engineers and teachers, 
in providing a vital service to their community. 


A Library Reader 


By G. H. BusHNeui 


BenINp the bare names, matriculation numbers and other formal particulars of students who 
ised university libraries in the past lie many Strange Stories. Counter assistants of the day 
probably paid no more heed to those registering as Library readers then than do their present 
day successors to the students of our own time. . . at first. 
John Honey was a St. Andrews man who is remembered, not for his brilliant scholarship 
ke Crichton, nor for his great eminence like “Bonnie Dundee” or Montrose, but for one 
solitary splendid aét of heroism. In his student days in United College and afterwards in 
St. Mary’s College he was popular, but there is no evidence that in the schools he was in 
any way outstanding. He has no place in national! biographical dictionaries but, said Emerson, 
“he who rests on what he is, has a destiny above destiny”. Honey was a Divinity student, 
about to enter the ministry, when he risked all for the sake of men unknown to him. 
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In February 1796 John Honey matriculated at United College, when he was about 
fifteen years old, though he probably actually entered in the previous November. He was 
a little older than some of the bejants at that period: Thomas Chalmers, for instance, had 
come up four years earlier at the age of eleven. Thus, though four years seniority separated 
Chalmers from Honey, there was only about a year of difference in age. They are said to 
have been friends at College, but Chalmers entered St. Mary’s in November 1795 and in 
May 1798 took a post as a private tutor, so the period of their friendship as students must have 
been limited to two years at most. When John Honey performed his courageous act at St. 
Andrews Thomas Chalmers was in Edinburgh. 

Honey spent seven sessions at St. Andrews, from that of 1796-7 to that of 1802-03, 
Until session 1798-99 he paid his Library dues as a student of Philosophy in United College. 
He was graded as a Ternar, which means that he was neither the son of a nobleman nor a 
gentleman-commoner but was one who belonged to the lower classes. For some reason 
his name does not appear in the lists for 1799-1800, either of United College or St. Mary’s 
College, but from session 1800-01 to session 1802-03 he was a Student of Divinity. It was the 
period of the Hill régime, when George Hill, the most outstanding Scottish theologian of 
the day, was Principal of St. Mary’s College and six of the thirteen members of the Senatus 
Academicus were his relatives. According to tradition this was the reason for the great 
popularity in St. Andrews of the 121st Psalm: “I to the hills will lift mine eyes 


Honey’s period corresponded, too, with that of the publication of John Hunter’s 
“immaculate” editions of the classics, printed by James Morison at the University Press in 
United College. In every way it was an outstanding period and, as Mr. R. G. Cant has said 
in his valuable Shor? History of the University of St. Andrews, “\t was not every University 
which could number amongst its students in the space of a few years (and with barely a 
hundred students at that) a future Lord Chancellor in John Campbell, a future Lord President 
of the Court of Session in Duncan McNeill, and the greatest figure in the Scottish Church 
of the next generation in Thomas Chalmers.” Another name might have been added, that 
of the future “Mr. Serjeant Spankie” to whom John Campbell “looked up with youthful 
admiration” and whom he described as “‘by far the cleverest man of his year”. But, as Mr. 
Cant adds, “the student of those years that lives most vividly in the memory of St. Andrews 
is the heroic John Honey who, on a terrible New Year’s Day in 1800, rescued seven men 
single-handed from a wrecked ship in the bay.” 

In the annual Kate Kennedy Procession at St. Andrews the student who represents 
John Honey carries a rope. He is not one of the more elaborately costumed figures in the 
procession and it may well be the case that both he and his rope are given less attention 
than is devoted to some of the other characters. Yet the student who represents John Honey 
represents one of the finest characters in the long cavalcade of St. Andrews history. And 
the coil of rope which he carries symbolises both Honey’s own great deed and the life-saving 
power of the Church he served. 

On the 9th ot January 1800, the Edinburgh Courant carried the tollowing report: ‘One 
of the fatal accidents that happen on the sandbanks and rocky shore, near St. Andrews, gave 
rise to a Striking instance of courage and presence of mind, prompted by the finer and more 
exalted emotions of the soul, of which few more deserving of record occur in any age or 
country. On Friday, the 5th of January 1800, the sloop ‘Janet’ of Macduff, was driven on 
the sands near St. Andrews. Every attempt to save the vessel, by the townsmen, proving 
ineffectual, she went to pieces. The crew, worn out by fatigue, were unable to struggle with 
the waves any longer; and several fruitless attempts to save the helpless sufferers but 
heightened their despair. John Honey, a student in the University of St. Andrews, fearless 
of all danger, plunged amid the fury of the waves, seized the benumbed seamen, one by one, 
and laid them in safety on the beach. The reward tendered to this humane and intrepid 
youth was more honourable than /ucrative. Soon after the event the Magistrates invited him 
to an elegant entertainment, and presented him with the freedom of the city accompanied 
by an Address suited to the occasion, of which the subjoined is a copy: ‘This hereditary 
ticket | have the honour of presenting to you in the absence of the Right Honourable the 
Earl of Kellie, Lord Provost of the City. It is the only gift that the Corporation can bestow 
upon you, for your wonderful and unexampled exertions in saving from the jaws of death 
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the master and four seamen of the sloop the “Janet”, of Macdutl, wrecked on the east sands 
of St. Andrews and who, but for your humane and unparalleled exertions, at the imminent 
hazard of your own life, must have inevitably perished. 
Cathcart Dempster, 

Dean of Guild’.” 
[hat summary newspaper report fixes the date of Honey’s heroic deed as January 5th, 1800 
although some of the histories of St. Andrews give the date as January 1st. The statement 
that he saved “the master and four seamen” also confliéts with some local traditions which 
credit him with saving seven lives, and the newspaper account may not be entirely accurate. 
The fullest story was given, with much interlarding of personal views on religion, by George 
Bruce in 1884 in his Wrecks and Reminiscences of St. Andrews Bay. His account is very over- 
written but that is quite natural in a case where no eulogy could be too strongly worded, 
and Bruce’s admiration of John Honey was palpably sincere. 

The newspaper report gave no details and Bruce was writing many years after the event 
so it is difficult to be sure of the exaét happenings on that winter day. But if we discount the 
supposed conversations he quotes and ignore things immaterial or of which he could not 
possibly have known, the story which remains is one of an exhibition of remarkable presence 
of mind, absolute indifference to personal safety, and heroism in the first degree. It was a 
bitterly cold day, with sleet driving before an east wind when the “Janet” was wrecked 
near the Kinkell Braes at St. Andrews. The ship was quite close to the shore, within three 
hundred yards, and the crowd which gathered on the East Bents could occasionally catch 
a glimpse through the surf and sleet of the crew, clinging to the rigging. There was then no 
lifeboat in St. Andrews and apparently even the hardiest of the local sailors shrank from 
facing the great breakers in that wild storm. Almost the most remarkable feature of the story 
is the fact, which seems indisputable, that no-one ventured to make any attempt to save 
the wrecked crew. East coast men are not easily stopped and they certainly would have 
made an attempt had it appeared to be humanly possible to do so. The nineteen years old 
Student, John Honey, must, then, have exhibited a courage which can seldom have been 
equalled in such circumstances, when he attempted what no sea-going man dared do. With 
a rope tied round his waist and a clasp knife between his teeth Honey faced the breakers 
and began to swim towards the wreck. He made very little progress for each wave hurled 
him part of the way back, and at last those who held the end of his safety-rope determined 
that it was futile to let him try any longer and perish in his attempt. They began to draw 
him in. But when John Honey felt the rope tighten round his waist and realized what was 
happening, he cut the rope that meant his own safety and plunged on towards the ship with 
no link left between himself and his friends on the beach. Those friends hauled in a severed 
rope. 
Honey reached the ship and clambered up its side. From the store on board he fastened 
one end of another rope to the rigging and the other end round his waist and with some words 
of explanation to the crew, plunged over the side and was borne rapidly back to the shore. 
His end of the rope was promptly made fast and the crowd waited for the crew to use the 
rope-bridge so constructed. But, either through exhaustion or fear no-one of the crew was 
able to even attempt the passage, and it seemed that even now they would all perish. And 
so John Honey turned again, and by means of his own “bridge” rejoined the crew. Somehow 
he carried from the ship to the land one of the men: and this feat of courage, strength and 
endurance he repeated at least three more times, with apparently no aid from any other 
person. Whether or not he saved others, making seven in all as some record, five as Bruce 
says or the four, seems uncertain, but makes no difference to any evaluation of his heroism. 
When one remembers that no-one else braved the sea that day to save even one person it 
seems unlikely that the strength of one young man would have been equal, however fine 
his courage, to save seven unaided. But George Bruce seems to have been right in adding 
the ship’s boy to the list of those who owed their lives to John Honey. Sober consideration 
makes it seem certain that Honey did, indeed, return to the wreck at least once more, and 
by phenomenal, almost incredible Strength and courage, saved the ship’s boy just as the 
vessel broke up and sank. 

\ feat of endurance in the name of sport calls forth the acclamations of the crowd. 
A brave deed done in the heat and unnatural condition of man in battle brings him a medal 
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ind a eulogy. What can be said of John Honey’s deed - Those whom he saved have long 
yne the way of all flesh, even their names are forgotten. It was but a temporary interlude 
in the age-long procession of men from the beginning of time to the end ot the world, and 
however bright with unearthly charity such interludes may be “it will all be the same in a 
hundred years” we are told. The memory of a courageous deed is a commonplace in the 
history of this University; the memory of many good and great deeds is honoured; St. 
Andrews records are not empty of martyrdoms for a faith: for all such deeds we have our 
own inadequate phrases of praise. For John Honey there is an adequate memorial inscription 
but it is not carven on any tablet erected to his memory: :t reads “Greater love hath no 
in than this, that he lay down his life for his friends.” 

The 30th of Ogtober fourteen years later was one of those brilliant autumn days that 
nask the winter which lies just beyond the horizon. The Reverend John Honey was being 
suried at Bendochy in Perthshire, where he had ministered tor a short dozen years, and another 
crowd was gathered round him, knowing this time with certainty that there would be no 
velcoming him back from the waters he was crossing. The crowd had swelled to a multitude 


fore the minister, “deadly pale” and with “wildly pathetic”, “even helpless manner” took 


place. Thomas Chalmers had come to his college friend’s side for the last time. 
Che number of mourners at John Honey’s funeral was so great, we are told, that, the 
church overflowing, they gathered all round the grave itself outside and one of the windows 


‘f the church had to be removed so that Chalmers might conduct the service from a platform 
erected on the window-sill from which he could be seen and heard from both within and with 


vut the church. “‘It strikes me’’, he said, “‘as the most impressive of all sentiments, that it 
ll be all the same a hundred years after this .. . Is there nothing beyond time and the grave 
to alleviate the gloomy picture, to chase away these dismal images - Must we sleep for ever 


n the dust, and bid an eternal adieu to the light of Heaven >” 

\ hundred years and more have come and gone since that wild winter’s day when John 
Honey, injured in the chest by a broken spar from the wreck, began to dev elop consumption, 
began to die at Bendochy fourteen years and more miles away, but to students at St. Andrews 
t is not “all the same”. The light of the Autumn sun faded from Honey’s grave before 


Chalmers ceased to speak, and the cold shadows of an early night fell upon it. It was, maybe, 


} ! 


symbolic of Honey’s briet lite but it was no “‘eternal adieu’’, for ““Umbra Dei est Lux.” 


Cataloguing: Some New Approaches 


By Hlenry A. SuHarp, Author of Ca/a/ogning 
ll. Ihe Near Futur 

By the time this appears another examination will have come and gone, with 
new batch of “certified cataloguers”’, and alas, an equally large batch of disappointed aspirants. 
\t all events we can relax for a time and enjoy what Still remains of an English summer, 

vhich resembles cataloguing examination results in its uncertainty and vagaries. 
\s for the writer of these articles, he is shocked to find that it is nearly a year since the 
first of the series appeared, and no-one is more astonished than himself to find that there 


ts attendant 


has been so much to write about, whether of cataloguing as some of us knew it in earlier 
days, as it is practised today, and perhaps more important than either, the hints of things to 
come in the near future. The articles have not sought to be erudite contributions to the 
iterature of cataloguing, but have been largely intended for students of the subject, many 
| whom work in the still existing backwaters of librarianship, with little opportunity tor 
ther practising cataloguing at all, or certainly not as it is being practised in some of our 
irger, progressive, and, as compared with their own little plots, wealthy libraries. If any 

these have been helped, as we understand they have, we shall have served the purpose 
ve had in writing them. 

We shall not attempt to sum up all that we have tried to write about; that is easily 
ascertainable by the simple process of reading the back numbers of this volume. What we 
do want to do is to try to suggest how cataloguing, both as a practised art and as a field of 
more or less academic Study, is likely to be affected in the next year or two. 
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REFERENCE ATLAS 


\ comprehensive, new, one-volume atlas containing a vast amount of detail in maps 
drawn on generous scales, invaluable for constant reference. The size of the atlas is 
convenient for handling, and the binding of handsome appearance and lasting quality. 
Both political and physical maps are included and statistical data for all countries. 


Size 15§ by 108 inches, 248 pages, including 120 pages of maps in full colour, 8 pages 
of preliminary matter, 16 pages of statistical information. The 104-page index, giving 
90,000 places by letter-figure reference to the maps makes the atlas suitable for day to 


day library reference, where it will meet all reasonable demands. 


Strongly bound in green buckram and titled in gold with attractive jacket. 
£5 15s. 6d. net. 
Also available half-leather bound, gilt, with clarifoil jacket and boxed. 
£7 17s. 6d. net. 
Please write for prospectus 
with specimen map 
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From time to time reference has been made to the work ot Seymour Lubetzky through 


his report Ca/a/oging rules and principles, and to the work ot the British and American committees 
now actively engaged in revising the 1949 -11..-1 Ra/es, which were themselves an expanded 
revision of the historic 1908 Anglo-American Code. As an excuse for offering this as a 
contribution that may wind up the present series, there has recently appeared in the American 
lournal of cataloging and cla fication a first Statement of objectives and principles for catalog revision. 


It is a pity this | journal does not have a wider circulation in this country than it has, and 
is hoy ped that the statement will be reprinted for reading in conjunction with the first S/a/ement 
n policy, procedure and d ns, issued by the British ¢ ataloguing rules sub-committee in the 
Library A ition Record tor September 1955, and a second progress report about to be 
published 

\s a teacher and writer who has followed with interest the evolution of the 1908 Anglo 
\merican code to the much more elaborate form of it seen in . 11.4 Rales 1949, one has been 
anxious to see some indication of what our colleagues have in mind following the findings 
and general acceptance of Lubetzky’s very drastic examination of those rules in the light of 
modern requirements and experience. It is gratifying in the first instance to find it placed 
on record that ““The (British) Library Association should be informed of all steps in code 
revision to secure the greatest possible agreement between rules in the two countries’. This 
may, if we read it aright, be taken as confirmation of the hope expressed by the British sub 
committee in its first statement that the result of the present combined efforts will be another 
and better joint code that should at least have some effect on cataloguing procedure over a 
rreat part of the cataloguing world. 

From the present Statement it is _—_ that the American committee has spent a great 
deal of time producing what it calls “‘a general guide or framework tor the work of revising 
the catalog code”. The proposals laid ¥ mwwn in it will be worked out as and when the actual 
rules are dealt with as the next Stave. 

\fter indicating why the present revision was being undertaken, “because of widespread 


dissatisfaction with the existing code’, the committee sets out a series of what are called 
] 


“objectives”, which are, broadly : to produce a code of rules which are “mutually consistent” 
and arranged in the most useful order, to provide for all sorts of material that is likely to be 
tound in libraries, to endeavour to secure economy in cataloguing, with an emphasis on the 
convenience of the user, which it will be remembered was Cutter’s leading axiom so many 
years ago, to remember that while the code is intended primarily for the cataloguer, its place 

library education should not be overlooked. The scope of the revised code will continue 
to cover author and title entries, but there will be, as indeed there is in the 1949 Ra/es, some 
direction as to subject entries where this would “clarify the rules for author entry or added 
entry for special types of publications”. One important variation proposed is that while the 
rules formulated should meet the minimum needs of general libraries, there will be alternative 
more complex and more simple rules to suit the needs of others. 

There has always been a good deal of controversy as to the extent to which title entries 
should be provided, apart from those cases clearly provided for. Some of us hold that there 
is need for more rather than fewer of them in view of the prevailing fashion to give books 
such enigmatic titles that give no shadow of indication as to what the book may be about. 
\mong the “principles” the American committee has laid down ts one to the effect that the 
purpose of the catalogue is to show whether the library has a book of which the user “knows 
an attribute adequate for identification, such as author or title”. Our experience of American 
catalogues is that they have always been more generous in the use of this entry than our own. 
We shall look forward to seeing to what extent it may be now proposed to cater further for 


the title entry. 

There is a hint of some change in the treatment of works of joint authorship, in that 
while works in which it appears that the work has been equally divided are to be entered 
under the first named individual or body, if it appears that there has been unequal 
responsibility entry is to be under the one who has played the greater part in the work’s 
production. Further complications are provided for by recourse to editor or publisher, or 
as a last resort, even title. This looks as if it might produce some headaches for cataloguers 


and catalogue users alike 
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Vhose who have read the British sub-committee’s first Statement will recall that pseu 
donyms are to be respected and treated quite differently from the method laid down in the 
Code. The American committee seems to contemplate a similar change of front by using 
the pseudonym when two or more authors have written together under a pseudonym, when 
a pseudonym has been consistently used or when a pseudonym has been used for a particular 
type of work. But if an author has used more than one pseudonym or both his real name 
and a pseudonym, entry will be made under his real name. 

It seems likely too that the committees are already in a measure of agreement regarding 


corporate bodies, in that it is proposed to enter them under the first word not an article of 


their corporate name, “if the names are individual or distinétive”’. 

\lthough it seems to be intended that the Library of Congress Rules for descriptin 

ifaloging (another work not as well known in this country as it deserves to be) shall be used 

for the present, it is proposed to embody such rules in the next revision, as was in fact done 
in the preliminary edition of the 1949 Ra/es. 

This is an age of specialization, even more so in the United States than here, so it is 
not surprising that it is suggested that special rules, both for entry and for description, shall 
be used in certain cases, such as music, gramophone records, prints and photographs, maps 
and atlases, and manuscripts. 

\ltogether here is an interesting and thought provoking document, which we hope will 
have a wider circulation, alongside perhaps the two statements issued by the British committee. 

\nother thing we still look forward to with interest is the appearance of the BNB printed 
cards, which unfortunately has been delayed through circumstances beyond the committee’s 
control. We happen to know how hard the editor and his staff have been—and Still are 
working on this project, and it will be a happy day for them, and for cataloguers as a whole, 
when the scheme is actually functioning, as it should be by the time this article appears. 
Speaking personally, one of the great disappointments of the last years of my career as a 
practising librarian was the discontinuance of the Harrods cards. It will be some consolation 
to see the new scheme receiving the support it deserves. Whether it does or not will show 
whether over the years librarians have rea//y wanted a central cataloguing bureau, or whether 
they have merely been giving the idea the lip service that is so common in almost every 
walk of life! 

Finally, there is at least one other problem that cataloguers have got to try to cope with. 
It will not be too drastic to suggest that there are few large libraries in the country that have 
up-to- the- minute (or even year) catalogues; even the great Library of Congress, with 
probably the most highly organized catalogue machine in the world has had to lag behind. 
Reference was made to this matter in the Editorial to the April number of this journal. 
Writing of the inter-library lending of books it is suggested that “Nearly every union catalogue 
is in'arrears in its entries and the arrears do not get less. It is estimated that it would cost 
over £100,000 to provide Yorkshire with a catalogue and to bring to complete currency all 
the other regional catalogues, without reference to the vast arrears in the central, N.C.L. 
catalogue”. Yorkshire by the way is specifically mentioned because for some reason it has 
never had a union regional catalogue. A similar state of affairs seems to prevail in all sorts 
and sizes of libraries; one has even heard of libraries that still try to function with no 
catalogue at all, and many others that have admittedly very poor and inadequate ones. Surely 
in these days of mechanical duplicating methods it ought not to be beyond the powers of 
every library at least to have up to date catalogues of their recent additions if only we could 
vet together on how best to catch up with the arrears, while as for current additions, for 


at least many ordinary libraries, we come back in conclusion, to our last hope, those BNB cards ! 


Note : 

[he public generally is unaware of the excellent and valuable library service given to 
Hi.M. Prisons and Borstal Institutions by the public libraries of the United Kingdom. A 
recent survey carried out by the Library Association has shown that fifty public library 
authorities, city, town and county, provide books and Staff advice and assistance for seventy- 
six institutions, ranging from large prisons such as Dartmoor, to a small Borstal Institution. 
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Spotlight 

By A. G. S. ENSER 
THe month of June, like December, is an 
yminous month for many of our students. The 
time has arrived when they face the ordeal of 
written examinations. But, are June and 
December ideal times to choose for sitting 
examinations ? Just because these two par 
ticular months have been, for very many years, 
the chosen periods when our examinations are 
conducted is not conclusive evidence that they 
re the best times for all concerned. 

It is suggested that March and Oétober have 
much to commend their choice in preference to 
December and June. 

Firstly, weather conditions are not likely 
to be extreme in either March or Oétober, yet 
there must be many students who have been 
frozen in December examinations rooms and 
similarly boiled in June. Secondly, particu 
arly in June, administrative dithculties are 
often experienced in releasing staff to sit their 
examinations since staff holidays are then in 
full swine. Thirdly, there must be consider- 
able difhcultics and inconveniences for ex 
aminers to mark the papers immediately 
following the December and June examinations. 

Lastly, for the assessors and Chaucer House 
there must be similar difficulties to those 
described above in the present examination 
dates. 

Of couse, I am aware that such a projected 
change in the examination times would occasion 
dificulties too, such as re-alignment of library 
school terms and starting and finishing times 
f correspondence courses. But, are such 
difficulties not outweighed by the general 
idvantages seemingly to be obtained from 
March and Oétober examination dates ? 

Your comments are invited. 


Library Publications 
By E. M. RicueEs 

So few publications have been received this 
month that a plea must be made for more 
libraries to co-operate. All publications should 
be sent to the Editor. It can be of some value 
when compiling subject lists to know of others 
already issued, whether it be for the sake of 
comparison, labour saving, idea borrowing or 
humble improvement. This column can draw 
attention to some of these sent in, but it is 
then up to individual librarians to take what- 
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ever advantage it may offer. Geography is 
subject list No. 6 from HAMPSTEAD. It 
deserves praise by faithfully fulfilling its object 
which is to give to the student and the general 
reader an annotated introduétion to the basic 
Its appearance could 
have been greatly enhanced. Roughly, 150 
book titles are broken up and listed under 
subject headings. \tlases, maps, reference 
works and periodicals are included. Periodicals 
so often get forgotten and neglected that it 
was also good to see listed in the centre pages 
of the Spring issue of Book Nens from 
WARRINGTON all the newspapers and 
periodicals currently received. It was a 
practical idea not to number these 4 centre 
pages in the 16 page booklist enabling them 
to be removed and used with ease. Such a 
pity the booklist also takes on the job of 
advising its readers that cats love ‘‘Pussikin” 
cat food! From ISLINGTON come two 
more subject lists—Po/ar Exploration and 
The Onner Driver, both reproduced on the 
duplicator. 

Prominent among the booklists devoted to 
a single topic are the latest crop from 
BETHNAL GREEN in the Flandy reading lists 
series, of which Number 16, Indusfry is the 
latest to hand. A series of this kind can have 
no real end, and this one seems likely to 
continue for a long time. The best booklist 
before me, however, is the County Libraries 
Section list on Photography, number 26 in the 
new series of Readers’ Guides. Lists of this 
kind are beyond the resources of most public 
libraries, and the County Libraries Section is 
to be congratulated on their continued pro- 
duction. The section on “Special applications 
and subjeéts” could well have been subdivided, 
but I cannot offer any other criticism of the 
arrangement, and certainly none of the contents 
NEWCASTLE have provided three lists, one 
on Education one on Art and one on Mental 
health. The last two were produced as a 
background “to a University Sessional Course” 
and “to a conference on Mental Health” 
respectively. It is good to see opportunities 
of this kind being grasped. All three lists are 
clearly duplicated and have brief annotations. 
\ list on Philately from STOCKPORT bears 
an excellently duplicated, illustrated, cover, 
which I am informed was produced from an 
“eleétronic stencil”. This process, judged on 
this result, is one which could be given a much 
wider use among those I'braries using dupli- 
cetors to produce their publicity material, 


books on the subject. 
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Memorabilia 


Memories of old A.A.L. days are evoked by 
the news that the lending library of the St. 
Bride Foundation is to close at the end of this, 
June, month. For sixty-six years it has been a 
free lending library for the City of London and 
has been borne upon the Foundation without 
rate-support. It is curious to reflect that there 
is no lending library in the capital city that has 
such support. There is, of course, the in- 
valuable and generously-conduéted reference 
library at Guildhall but for its free home- 
reading the citizens have depended on the 
three foundations of Bishopsgate, ( ripplegate 
and St. Bride. All these libraries have always 
been well in the library movement and all were 
hospitable to the Library Assistants’ Asso 
ciation. Somehow St. Bride comes to the mind 
first as the place where in the first years of the 
century many of the general and committee 
meetings were held, and a few remaining elders 
of the present generation of librarians and 
literally thousands of the previous one, first 
met their library colleagues in community 


there. 

Even then, under the Governors of St. 
Bride, there was also in the Institute but under 
a separate librarian the Typographical Library, 


appropriately adjacent to Fleet Street and in 
the heart of the printing world. R. A. Peddie, 
the first chairman of the A.A.L. and the 
famous bibliographer was its librarian over 
forty years ago. 

Still in office today is Mr. W. Turner Berry 
who has served over forty years. The funds 
of the lending library are to be diverted to the 
Typogtaphical Library, and, with these in 
creased means and the accommodation set free, 
its 30,000 books on printing and the associated 
arts will be more adequately housed and 
displayed. 

\ word more on Guildhall Library. The 
succession there of the Deputy Librarian to 
the chiefship which is traditional has been 
maintained by the appointment of Mr. Arthur 
Herbert Hall following the retirement of Mr. 
Raymond Smith, whose going is a real loss to 
London and to the L.A. Reference and Re- 
search Section. 

* " " 

Something more will be heard, I hope, of 
the results of the visit the Borough Architect 
of Holborn, Mr. S. A. G. Cook, A.R.I.B.A., 








was announced to be making to libraries op 
the continent. He is doing this in conneétion 
with the new Central Library, the neareg 
prospective library on a considerable scale to 
be ereéted in London. Usually such visits are 
paid to America where it is assumed, with some 
justification, are the most modern public 
library buildings. The report suggests, to me 
at anyrate, that our knowledge of the recent 
planning of libraries in Europe, except those 
of the Scandinavian countries, is rather scanty. 
I wonder therefore what libraries Mr. Cook 
intends to visit. Years ago Rotterdam had a 
fine one but | am uncertain what happened to 
it as a result of the coventrating it went through 
from Hitlerite culture. I do know that what 
is perhaps the best town-planning in Europe 
has replaced the heart of the city which it 
destroyed. Are there in Holland or elsewhere, 
except perhaps in Stockholm or Oslo, any 
libraries that can compare with, say, Manchester 
and Shetheld ? It is a question worth putting 
as, in spite of brief Easter School reports, and 
other visits, our modern knowledge of 
libraries west of the Iron Curtain, and much 
less of those to the east of it, is not voluminous, 
* * * 

Toc H is to look after the library needs of 
the aged and immobile folk in Hayes Place, in 
the Bromley (Kent) Council dwellings for 
them. This good service will be worked from 
the Hayes Branch of Bromley Public Libraries. 
Oxford has recently developed a service for 
the old and the infirm who are unable to visit 
the libraries, and Swindon has now a very 
complete service for them. 

* * * 

On May 9th the President of the Library 
Association flew out to the Gold Coast at the 
invitation of the British Council, to leéture 
there. Those who have heard Mr. Edward 
Sydney speaking on the wireless or elsewhere 
know how well this mission would be fulfilled. 

* * * 

\n interesting speculation in a contemporary 
is that the growing provision of school 
libraries may make the children’s department 
at the public library less necessary, especially 
now that school life has been extended to cover 
all the years for which the department now 
provides. If the school libraries were designed 
always by archite¢éts under the advice of 
librarians, and if they were available for reading 
every day in the working week, and covered 
holidays both for reference and home reading, 
this would be more likely than I now think it 
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to be. | have examined many plans of recent 
and prospective Secondary Modern Schools 
and a few technical ones, and, as a rule, the 
accommodation Is quite inadequate to answer 
these “‘ifs”’. * + * 

\ correspondent, a librarian, sends me this : 
\ friend who is not one of us happened to 
call when on my desk I had a copy of the 
London Librarian, on top of my monthly pile 
of library literature. Without asking by your 
leave he lifted it and found in the pile the 
trsistant Librarian and others and began to 
leaf them through. “‘ Whatever is there in your 
work that causes so many to write so much 
about it 2”? was his first remark. “‘That’’, I 
is because our principal 


“ 


answered feebly, 


wares are written and printed ones, but we 
profess not to be a literary profession”’. 


” 


“Protess ? 

Then he fell across a letter in the 
Librarian. 

“Here’s a chap barging at a question in an 
exam. on Chaucer. What is this Registration 
Examination ?”’ 

“It’s the one that admits the successful 
candidate to our Register of Chartered Lib 
rarians.”” 

“Well, what’s wrong with Chaucer?’ I’m 
not a librarian, but I Aave learned that he is the 
greatest English poet before Shakespeare—or 


! ‘ slant 


” 


sn’t he 

“He is 

“And can a person be said to be chartered as 
fit to run a public library who doesn’t know 
anything about Chaucer ?” 

“IT think not, but there are other kinds of 
librarians, who deal with special subjects 
business, law, manufactures, sciences. Chaucer 
is probably not of practical use to them.” 

“He doesn’t say that he is one of them. He 
may be a public library fellow. What then ?” 

“You judge for me.” 

“Frankly, I should not like our public 
library to be in charge of anyone unable or 
unwilling to learn the elementary fa¢ts about 
the very greatest writers.” 

“I suppose he really means that a question 
on the influence of Italy on Chaucer is too 
dificult.” 

“Difficult, my foot. Even I know that 
Chaucer was over there in the Civil Service 
set-up of that day for some years. He quotes 
Dante over and over again. He probably met 
Petrarch. I learned that at school.” 

So the conversation, really aggressive on his 
part, continued. I write this because I don’t 


” 





think his experience will induce him to read 
another library periodical. | tried to inoculate 
him with the diversity of librarianship, and to 
show him our contempt for our essential 
techniques and our belief that our general 
culture, even Chaucer, should be acquired 
before we began our diploma Studies. 

He said, “Seems to me a lot of hot air. 
(Anyway isn’t your depot called Chaucer 
House? Wouldn’t mere sanity urge its 
occupiers to know why it was so named and 
something about the bloke after whom some- 
one named it? What a pitable lot you must 
be !”” 

Like the young lady amateur at the Chelsea 
Flower Show when she came upon an ex- 
quisite standard rose, I lifted my hands and 
said “I give up”. What would you have done?’ 

1 have let this exaggeration stand. There is 
probably a better answer than I can give, and 
| could give several, but I am not sure what it is. 


Gramophone Notes 


By Jack Dove (Borough Librarian, Hove) 
KATHLEEN FERRIER tops my list this time. | 
am always moved by her superb tonality and 
feeling and on L.W5225—a Medium play record 

she sings a folk song, a Handel aria and two 
operatic airs. “Blow the wind Southerly” is 
sung unaccompanied—a test of any vocalist’s 
prowess—and it seems so easy and effortless. 
“He was despised” follows, in which she is 
accompanied by Sir Adrian Boult conducting 
the London Philharmonic Orchestra. This is a 
moving experience, heightened for me as | 
played the record during Holy week, although 
| preferred the recording on LW5076 which 
also contains ‘Father of Heaven” from “Judas 
Maccabeus”, Gluck’s “Che puro ciel” (Orfeo) 
and Mahler’s “Un Mitternacht’’, the former 
with the Glyndebourne Festival Chorus and 
the Southern Philharmonic orchestra conduéted 
by Fritz Stiedry, the latter with the Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra under Bruno Walter. 
These two demonstrate Kathleen Ferrier’s 
tremendous range and strong top register. 
This is a record I strongly recommend to 
perpetuate the memory of such a well loved 
and talented English singer. 

I played a Gracie Fields 7 in. record direétly 
afterwards—-perhaps an unfortunate sequence 

-of four popular songs—“Bless this House” ; 
“The Lord’s Prayer”; “Angels guard thee” 
and “The Nun’s Chorus”. The quality of the 
recording was not so high as in the Ferrier 
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record “though Gracie’s vivacity and person 
ality come over and are as intectious here as 
everywhere (DFEG6313). 

Another light dose is LW5226, a 101n. 
record of three Sullivan overtures to “‘Ruddi 
gore’, “Gondoliers” and “Patience”, with the 
New Symphony Orchestra of London con 
ducted by Isidore Godfrey. I could hear quite 
a lot of needle noise in the louder passages but 
as | am a lover of Gilbert and Sullivan it did 
not prove too great a distraction tor these old 
favourites, played as they are, with zest. 

Choral singing is a form of musicianship 
which, if done well, always aflords me the 
vreatest amount of pleasure. SO it Is no small 
wonder that I found myself quite carried away 
by the singing of the Berlin Motet choir 
conducted by Gunther Arndt ona 10 in. record 
1.4;M65032. They sing, unaccompanied ot 
course, two motets *Tesu meine Freude’’ 
BMV227), and “Singet dem Herrn ein neues 
Lied” (BMV225), each occupying one side. 
The former opens with a simple four-part 
setting of Johannes Franck’s hymn of this title 
to a tune by Johann Kruger and it closes 
similarly. But between are soft unison singing : 
a rich fugal development: a five part version 
of the chorale: and trios, of women’s voices 
first and then of the altos, tenors and basses. 
Both these are examples of true dolce part 
singing and each of the six stanzas of the hymn 
are treated differently. “Singet dem Herrn...” 
is a majestic work for cight parts made up by 
two choirs. What an art is this contrapuntal 
composition, with each part melodious in itselt 
and yet contributing to make a solid harmonic 
whole. A fuyal 


the opening theme ts reduced to four and then 


novement tn eight parts after 


spreads to six. he second and third move 
nents are treated antiphonally, eventually 
joining in eight parts again and concluding as 
one choir. The singing of the ‘‘Alleluia’”’ is 
accomplished quite differently from the English 
interpretations, with much emphasis on the 
consonants. This is a fine, clear recording, 
well worth acquiring, either for pure enjoyment 
or for a rewarding study of Bach’s most 
distinguished style for voices. 

Four records between them contain five 
Mozart Symphonies and three of his piano 
concertos. The Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 
play four of the symphonies, Nos. 33 and 40 
with Karl Miinchinger conducting, and Nos. 
34 and 38 under the baton of Karl Bohm. | 
thought Munchinvger rather restrained in the 
B tlat major (R319) although in the minuet he 


ises an emphatic 3/4 tempo and the playing is 
listinguished. This symphony conveys shades 
* “The Magic Flute’’. 

The G minor (K550) is a gem. The opening 
ulegro molto with its captivating theme so oft 
epeated by diflerent sections of the orchestra 
nso many keys, is a glowing beginning. There 
s much dissension of opinion on the speed of 
this familiar movement and for me it js 
ibsolutely right. The Strings have a keer 
lecisiveness and the woodwind treats the 
thematic passages most sympathetically. The 
slow movement and the minuet are admirably 
done whilst the finale is fiery and gripping, 
The tempo is very steady and well-defined 
throughout and the whole is a joy to hear, 
LX T5124. 

The C major No. 34, not amongst the 
rreatest of Mozart’s works, opens with an 
allegro taken at a sensitive and sensible pace 
by Karl Bohm and is followed by the slow 
movement scored for strings only. Two tunes 
dictate the development of this serenade, for so 
ic is. There is a quiet assurance about its 
handling and for me, the best part of the work. 
Che minuet is joyous in conception and fully 
scored. The playing of the oboes and flutes in 
the trio is very fine. What a tuneful minuet 
this is, singular in so far as it was composed 
later than the other three movements of the 
symphony. It has its own Kochel number 409 
ind is most welcome here in its proper place 
for it provides a fine preliminary to the even 
nore riotous finale in 6/8 time. Decidedly a 
recording of a work to hear more often. 

Coupled with it is the Prague symphony 
which has far greater pretensions but is not 
entirely convincing. The tempo at the outset is 
incomfortably fast tor my ear, with its semi 
quaver sequences of the “Magic Flute” over- 
ture. It is a brilliant piece of composition and 
will bring out the best in any orchestra. There 
is no lack of orchestral colour and the staccatos 
are obtained equally well by strings and wood- 
wind. There is no minuet in the “‘Prague” and 
the finale, quite different in treatment from the 
ypening allegro with its two themes, is taken 
at a lively pace, as it should be. But altogether 
t lacks the depth if not the fire one expects. 
LXT5111. 

The allegro movement of Symphony 29 in 
\ major (K201) is played by the strings only 
of the Serenade Orchestra of the Salzburg 
Festival on DTL93057. This is a delicate work 
composed by Mozart at the age of 18 and the 
influence ot Joseph Haydn is easily discernible. 
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| liked the handling of the andante and the 
playing of the threes against one. In the 
Minuet the orchestra seem to capture additi« »nal 
fire, though its abrupt ending is quite startling. 
The final movement brings the whole to a 
spirited finish. 

I was hard pressed to believe that the same 
orchestra was playing the Concerto in A major 
No. 23 (K488) on the other side of this record, 
for there is greater fullness than heretofore. | 
suspect more instruments, for here are wood 
wind combinations never apparent in the 
symphony. I noticed slight imperfections in 
my disc during the cadenza at the end of the 
lst movement. The meditative adagio in F 
sharp minor is soothingly handled and the 
mood is suddenly changed by the sparkling 
allegro rondo finale. The solo plano ts by 
Germaine Thysseus-Valentin. 

| heartily commend LX7T5145 with two 
Mozart Concertos, played by the New 
Symphony Orchestra of London under Peter 
Maag, with Julius Katchen at the piano. Both 
are brilliant compositions especially No. 13 in 
C major (K415) and I appreciated the percus 
sion and brass after the Salzburg Festival 
Orchestra. The allegro finale is a rondo in 
syle which has an unexpected adagio episode 
nC minor as a complete contrast to its general 
famboyancy. The playing of Katchen on both 
sides ot the record is superb and how the D 
minor No. 20 (K466) differs from its com 
panion here. It is a romantic work with an 
opening theme set by the double basses which 
develops for quite a length before the pianist 
gins his own theme. And some fiery playing 
The imaginative Romanza 
features two subjects, the pianist introducing 
the first, a somnabulent melody, on his own. 
\ sudden forte chord in G minor changes the 
mood at the half way mark and piano and 
orchestra surge forward until the quiet strains 
of the opening, round off this beautiful move- 
ment. The final rondo of arpeggios completes 
avery fine performance. 

Wayner’s Der Fliegende Hd6llander (The 
Flying Dutchman) on Decca LXT5150-52 was 
recorded during actual performances at the 
Bayreuth Festival Theatre 1955. 

CAS] 


Hermann Uhde (baritone) 


follows. slow 


Dutchman 


Senta \strid Varnay (soprano) 
Daland Ludwig Weber (bass) 
Erik Rudolf Lustig (tenor) 
Steersman Josef Traxel (tenor) 
Mary [Elisabeth Schirtel (mezzo-soprano) 
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with the Bayreuth Festival chorus and orchestra 
conducted by Joseph Keilberth. 


Surely this must be Wagner’s most tuneful 
opera. True it has its conventional parts such 
as the long Act 1 duet for the Dutchman and 
Daland, but on the whole one is struck by its 
originality and melodies strongly reminiscent 
of Wagner’s predecessor, Weber. 

The Score used for the present recording is 
the one act version according to the c ympe ser’s 
original intention (he was forced to re-cast it 
into three aé¢ts by the operatic convention of 
his day). This does not entail any major 
alteration to the score: merely the omission 
of some bars of purely repetitive material in 
the postludes and preludes between atts one 
and two, and two and three respectively. 

It is not necessary to vO beyond the overture 
before one is acquainted with two drawbacks 
of the set. First is the generally sluggish temp! 
adopted by Keilberth, resulting in lack of 
contrast and excitement. Second the quality of 
recording which gives us buzzy brass, back- 
ward woodwind and poor string tone. Although 
the voices themselves come out well (except in 
the two Decca’s high 
Standard. 


trios) this is below 

Now for the singers ! Hermann Uhde makes 
a very fine deep voiced Dutchman. Hle is truly 
expressive and sinister in his great solo, the 
recitative and aria “‘Die Frist ist um’, and 
equally excellent in the final scene. 

The Senta, however, is quite another matter. 
Astrid Varnay seems quite unable to keep her 
voice Steady in the ballad and sounds short of 
breath. She is too near the microphone, for 
her breathing is clearly audible, especially just 
before the final allegro where she wobbles more 
than ever to the ridiculously slow tempo of the 
conductor (or did she insist on this speed ”) 
This is a disappointing performance even 
though she does improve slightly as the opera 
proceeds. 

Ludwig Weber makes his presence felt at 
once, but is not on form. To me he makes 
Daland into too stern a papa. The Erik is just 
passable but no more and his rendering of the 
cavatina in the final scene is Strained. Even 
the Steersman in his little song sounds dis- 
pirited ! 

Incidentally, Keilberth does get a move on 
sometimes. For example, just after Senta’s 
ballad the young girls cannot leave the stage 
quick enough! Their chorus is too rushed and 
Mary’s contribution is barely audible. 
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In short, a disappointing set, with a fine 
Dutchman as its main attribute. 

I began with light fare and | end on ABL501. 
Kenneth Mackeller sings eight Scottish airs and 
what a pleasure to listen to accompaniments 
which are faithful to the originals. No pound 
ing brass, blaring 7ths, 9ths or 11ths, nor dis 
tracting discords. These accompaniments by 
Bob Sharples and Johnny Douglas are simple 
and played teelingly so that the singer always 
has prominence. And very easily this tenor 
sings too, though he obviously loves to rise to 
the keynote in the final cadences. ‘‘My love is 
like a red red rose” “Loch Lomond”; ‘“*My 
ain Folk” and the rest are equally well done 
and the recording is faultless. 
LW Decca. LX] 
DFI Decca. DTL 
LGM =Teletunken. 

BMV London. \BL 


Round The Library World 


THREE years ago H. M. Queen Elizabeth the 
Queen Mother laid the foundation stone of the 
University College of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 
and the College was incorporated by Royal 
Charter last year. On the northern side of the 
site of 474 acres at Mount Pleasant, Salisbury, 
ona high ridge rising to a plateau in the centre, 
the Library is to be erected. This high point 
is the focus of the plan for the College build 
ings. The Library building is financed by a 
benefaction of £150,000 from the British 
South Africa Company, Rhodesian Anglo 
American Limited and Rhodesian Seleétion 
Trust Limited. The Library will be open to 
approved outside readers as well as to members 
of the College. The classification scheme is an 
adaptation of the Library of Congress Scheme. 


Decca. 

Duoretet 
Thomson. 

Beltona. 


The Director of Cornell University Library, 
Ithaca, New York, describes the Central 
Library building as a Structure hopelessly 
outgrown and utterly unsuited to present day 
needs, ecxasperatingly inadequate and dis 
couraging and disheartening to readers and 
members of the library Staff in their efforts to 
Study and work. Nevertheless, during the 
last completed year, the Director was able to 
report record achievements : more books 
were acquired, catalogued and classified, more 
books circulated, more periodical subscriptions 
placed, more volumes bound, more reference 
and bibliographic services provided, and more 
catalogue cards prepared and filed than every 


before in the Library’s history. The total 
present holdings of all Libraries of the Univer 
sity is now over 1,745,990 volumes. In the 
interests of high production and economy the 
Central Library has adopted the Xerox. 
Multilith method for producing most of its 
catalogue cards. 


Aslib has established friendly relations with 
a number of additional foreign documentation 
centres, and it is now possible to obtain Copies 
of material published in most countries. 


Mr. D. G. Ramage, Librarian of the Univer. 
sity of Durham, has been granted four months’ 
leave of absence to enable him to complete his 
work on the index to S.T.C. books. 


\n amusing game can be played with the 
Catalogue of the Berg Colleétion which is 
published in the March issue of the New York 
Public Library Bulletin. Each of the works 
listed was published under a pseudonym and 
notes are appended to each entry, giving in- 
formation about the author but without re 
vealing his or her real name. Some of the 
pseudonyms are familiar to everyone, Boz, 
Currer, Ellis and Aéton Bell, Baron Corvo, 
and so on, but many others are by no means so 
well known, Harry Castlemon, Max Brand, 
Nancy Boyd, Laurence H. Davidson e/ a/. 
and the admirably compiled annotations, 
helptul as they are, might well have been 
compiled on the basis of the Hungarian proverb 
“It is a wise mother who knows the real name 
of her child” ! 


\n invaluable little handbook to Libraries 
and Archives in Sweden has been translated 
from the Swedish by Mr. Richard Cox and 
published by the Swedish Institute in 
Stockholm. The work includes University 
and Research Libraries, Public Libraries, 
Library Co-operation, Library Associations, 
\rchives (national, regional, royal and private), 
and there are appendices of Swedish national 
biliographies and recent books on Sweden. 
Che original compilers were Gosta Ottervik, 
Sigurd Moéhlenbrock, and Ingvar Andersson. 
The handbook is fully and most interestingly 
illustrated. 


\ further supplement has been issued to 
Dr. Ernest Kyriss’s Research in Bookbinding. 


The supplement, (No. 4), appears as 
“Occasional Contribution No. 75” of | the 
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Margaret |. King Library of the University of 
Kentucky. 


Many librarians have no doubt viewed with 
yncer the growing custom of charging 
jigher rates of subscription to libraries than 


wre enjoved by private members of scientific 


societies. \ single example will suffice: 
American Chemical Society Journal is $13 to 
private members but $30 to libraries. Mr. 


Charles H. Brown, Chairman of the Serials 
Committee of the American Association of 
Research Libraries has made a detailed study of 
the problem, including the rapid and serious 
rises in costs of periodicals. 


[he Library of the Royal Physical Society, 
formerly deposited in Edinburgh Public 
Librarv, has been transfered to the University 
if Edinburgh Library. The Colleétion consists 
f some six thousand volumes, almost all of 
vhich are scientific periodicals. The Royal 
Physical Society is the oldest scientific society 
n Scotland still in existence. 


[he National Library of Spain at Madrid 
has been administratively reorganized and is 
now under the direction of a governing board 
consisting of outstanding representatives of 
Spanish culture. The National Library is now 
arranged in three main departments—-Con 
servation Department, Department of Modern 
Collections, and Department of Fine Arts and 
Exhibitions. A five-year plan has been adopted 
for the extension of the National Library, 
aiming at providing accommodation for three 
times the Library’s present book capacity and 
tour times the seating accommodation. 


To celebrate the occasion of passing the two 
nillion mark in its book colleétions the 
University of California General Library at 
Berkeley has issued an_ historical booklet 
covering the period 1871-1955. 


Book Selection Guide 
\ Descriptive List of Books 
ot Interest to Librarians 


PROFESSIONAL 
He Pusiic Liprary OF Vicrorta. 1856-1956. 


Cold. frontis., plates. 
his chronicle has been prepared for the Trustees 
by the Chief Librarian, Colin A. McCallum. The work 
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tells the Story, from its beginning in 1854 when the 
foundation Stones were laid, of what has now becomn 
one of the \ rld’s reat public libraries \ll depart 
ments of the library, including the Artand Music Roon 

and the Librat lraininey School are included in thi 
survey, the second part of the work consists of fifty 
plates, with descriptive notes, depicting a seleétion of 
fifty works of outstanding interest from the Library’ 
extensive collections The Trustees are to be con 


rratulated upon the produétion of this interesting 


volume 


WILSON (Louis Round) avd TAausEer (Maurice 
F.) The University Library. The Organiza 
tion, Administration, and Funétions of 
Academic Libraries. Second edition. Columbia 
University Press. London, Cumberlege. 
£3 Os. Od. net. 


This new edition of an invaluable work gives an 
up-to-date account of the workings of academic 
libraries. As in the first edition, praétical applications 
of the theoretical principles discussed are given, with 
charts and diagrams giving Statistical data. The book 
covers all aspects of college and university librarianship, 
including financial administration, departmental organi 
zation, specialized book colle&tions and the various 
problems of development. Seleéted bibliographies arc 
given, and the book will be of use to all librarians as 
well as Students of library science. 


GENERAL 

BALDWIN (A. W.) My Father : The True Story. 
Frontis., plates. Allen & Unwin. {1 5s. net. 
Ihe younger son of the famous Statesman has 
written the authentic Story of his father’s life, public and 
private. From being one of the most respeéted ot 
English political figures, Stanley Baldwin became, after 
his retircment, onc of the most disliked his book 
rives a new insight into the charaéter of this undoubted] 

yreat pers¢ mality 


Biunt (Wilfred) Sebastiano. The Adventures 
of an Italian Priest, Sebastiano Locatelli, 
during his journey from Bologna to Paris 
and back 1664-1665. Frontis., plates, fold. 
map. Barrie. {1 5s. net. 

\n interesting account of the travels of a 17th 
century priest, Sebastiano Locatelli, taken from the 
traveller’s own manuscript. Mr. Blunt has produced 
an entertaining Story from the remarkable experiences 
of this early traveller. Locatelli carefully wrote his 
diary each evening, and has provided us with some 
excellent charaéter sketches of interesting persons he 
met on his journey. The work is well illustrated from 
contemporary material, and there is a folding map ot 
the route taken, as well as end-paper maps of Northern 
Italy in 1664 


Cote (Margaret) Servant of the County. 
Dobson. 15s. Od. net. 
he author, an Alderman of the London Count 
Council, presents an account of the administration of 
a local authority, from the point of view of an aétive 
member. Those who take an interest in the intricacies 
of local government will realise the importance of Mrs 
Cole’s book, in offering to the general reader a lively 
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protusel illustrated, with over 160 well chose, 
examples ot Ethiopian art and life in both ancient and 
odet times, as well as numerous line draw S and 
four coloured reproductions of carly Christian art taken 
manuscripts in the British Muscun 


Rowe (Vivian) Royal Chateaux t Paris. 
Frontis., plates. Putnam. S. . net. 


The author has provided a my m to his 

iri book, hal f pd » af 1\ | COM 

prehensive survey of the seventeen roy: hatcaux ip 

id around Paris. Althoug! wor not intended 

i t ruide book, it will pre ve of © readcrs who 

have the opportunity to vi aris, as several of the 

buildinus described are those tl une within 

and problen S of the itinerary of the avcrave s ts Work is well 

between 1550 and 1650. llustrated, and end-paper map hough not detailed, 
; A ; 


yw the location of the rion 


1955. 
WHttrAKER-WILson (Dr. C. to enjoy 

} 

music, World’s Wi - 4% . net, 

his work has been written tor those who 
| I more 
fly the 
present 
c¢ Ou 
cneral 


chieve 


JUNIOR 


Ch : ip Burron (S. H.) Great Men of Devon. Coopgr 
ras lurcn an arish. , 
Cl ( ; L..) Great Men of Durham. Alen of the 
cnial urcn ounctii, 
Counties series. Illus. Bodley Head. each 
6d. net. 
Iwo more volumes in this already well-known 
They give accounts of the lives and deeds of 
personalities born in or conneéted with the two 
Each volu 1S a map, and portraits 
listinguished men or men chosen to represent 
ible for older 
reading of a 
for children. 


PULLEIN- THOMPSON rst Rosette. 


Illus. Burke. 


Mi ildren n interest in hors nad ponies, 
ation 
unper. 
cn he 


casant 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


rH \CCOUNTANTS’ JOURNAL, May, 1956 

| BULLETIN, May, 195¢ rHE ASSISTANT 
LIBRARIAN, june, 1956.—BOLETIN DE LA 
\SOCIACION CUBANA DE BIBLIOTECARIOQS, 
Marc 1956 JOLRNAL OM ret LIBRARY 
\SSOCIATION O IRELAND June 1956.— 
LIBRARLAN, March, 195¢ rHE LIBRARY ASSO- 
CIATION RECORD, May, 1956.--WILSON LIB 
RARY BULLETIN, May, 1956 











